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THE TORTURE OF THE FISH-HAWK. 

BY I. LANCASTER. 

WHILE engaged in the task of explaining the mystery of the 
flight of soaring birds on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
where many species abounded, unusual and astonishing perform- 
ances were witnessed on the part of these inhabitants of the air. 

The month of March revealed more of these out-of-the-way 
feats than other times of the year, and as the breeding season 
occurred in this month, especially on those remote keys and in- 
terminable flats constituting the peninsula of Southern Florida, it 
was fair to presume that feelings growing out of the relations of 
the sexes prompted the remarkable behavior. 

Were it not absurd to transfer to external nature those moral 
emotions generated in the mind from the primordial impressions 
of pleasure and pain, one would be tempted to assert a radical 
diabolism in the scheme of things on witnessing the seeming 
fiendishness of some of these creatures having dominion of the 
air. Nothing but a free application of the doctrine of the trans- 
mission of qualities through inheritance, coupled with variations 
amounting to divergence, as the line descends, can dispose of 
deliberately evil intention somewhere, or of a natural process, the 
outcome of which is bad. No inference from the hooked beak 
and grasping talons of the carnivorous birds gives a clue to the 
origin and development of a disposition on their part to inflict 
pain for the mere sake of the torture. Those structures find 
their function in the legitimate life struggle, but the infliction of 
needless pain, in no way connected with that conflict, seems to be 
imposed from another source. 

The distribution of land and water on the Gulf coast of Florida 
is favorable to the existence offish. The interminable flats, bare, 
or covered with a thin sheet of water at low tide, and traversed 
by many winding channels, give the smaller kinds refuge from 
the rapacity of the larger, and furnish breeding grounds without 
stint. The many tidal creeks, often a succession of deep holes 
connected by mere rivulets, through which the tide sluggishly 
ebbs and flows, also give security for the deposit of eggs and 
growth of young. The gulf is also a vast caldron of warm 
water, prolific through its whole extent in monsters of the deep, 
many of which, such as sharks and porpoises, penetrate the passes 
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between the keys and entering the channels of the bays play havoc 
with the lesser tribes. These are devoured in great quantities, 
and the killed and wounded which escape the maw of their fierce 
enemy can be seen stranded on the flats at low tide. 

All this teeming life goes on in a climate of surpassing loveli- 
ness. Frost is a rarity; ice unknown; day succeeding day of 
delightful blandness. Extreme heat is not experienced, and 
storms worthy of the name very rare. The soil of the lower 
peninsula is pure sand as sterile as Sahara. The vegetation is 
prolific in air plants, semi-tropical bushes and stunted growths, 
and a perpetual verdure is everywhere. But there is nothing in 
it all that a man can live on, and hence the population is limited 
to the sporadic migrations of excursionists jand invalids, and a few 
" crackers," always hungry, and seeking something capable of 
being devoured. 

This combination of circumstances forms a splendid environ- 
ment for such birds as can in any way subsist on a fish diet, and 
what might be expected is what is found. Birds with legs long 
enough to wade on the flats ; those which have inherited the 
expertness of a swimming-school adept and can dive with ability, 
and those which can subsist on the carcases of unfortunates, have 
here everything pretty much to suit them. Long lines of pelicans 
can be seen on every hand, with that grandmotherly air of supreme 
contentment arising from a continuously satisfactory cuisine. 
Cranes of all lengths of legs and necks, stalk about, hastily gob- 
bling their prey. The carrion-eating vultures are always present 
enjoying the incoming breeze by resting in it on motionless wings, 
or wheeling about on the lookout for subsistence. 

But the birds which particularly interest us are the fish-hawks, 
also dependent, like the others, on the life found in the tepid waters. 
These birds are arboreal in their habits, nesting in the tops of the 
pine trees and rarely resting on the ground. They fish for the 
most part in the creeks and secluded inlets, hovering over the 
waters and suddenly capturing their victim by diving upon it. 
But they sometimes come over the open waters of the bays, and 
when the keys are covered with trees, over the gulf, to find their 
food. On first acquaintance their actions seemed inexplicable. I 
could not account for their eccentric ways. While in the hidden 
places of the creeks they utter no cry, and seem to be efficient 
masters of the craft, but in the open they vacillate painfully. 
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They are large, active-winged birds, never soaring, are quite 
strong, and weigh about six or seven pounds. On leaving the 
trees lining the shore, perhaps allured by a school of mullet in 
the channel, they seem eager for action, and all alive with expec- 
tation, but just before stooping on the fish would set up a fright- 
ened, discordant scream, and make for the shore with a haste so 
ill-advised as seriously to impede progress. Before the trees were 
reached, confidence would be restored, and returning, the same 
singular performance would be repeated, perhaps for three or four 
times before the game was finally secured. No enemy was in 
sight. The breeze would flow gently. All was serene^yet tenor 
would take possession of the bird and almost paralyze its efforts 
by making it frantic. I soon learned the reason for this coward- 
ice. Stretched at length on the deck of a boat in the early morn- 
ing in the pass of Boca Grande, one of the entrances to Charlottes 
harbor, I saw a fine specimen of hawk cross overhead and pro- 
ceed seaward to find a dinner. The excursion was successful 
as the pass swarmed with fish coming in with the tide. A fine 
one soon left its element and swung aloft into the air in the talons 
of the bird, which at once began its return. But a new-comer ap- 
peared upon the scene. A black creature which seemed all wings 
and shaped like a flattened letter M, dropped from above and con- 
fronted the hawk, which at once dropped its prey and uttered a 
scream so brimful of mortal terror that it should have excited 
the sympathy of all living things within the compass of its sound. 
It was not disturbed by actual contact. The two birds were not 
within fifty feet of each other, but the hawk exerted itself with the 
same wild energy to get to cover which I had before so often 
witnessed when no black monster was in the vicinage. The in- 
truder was a frigate-bird, and on looking upwards a score of them 
could be seen a mile or more from the earth, floating round and 
round, on motionless wings. The dropped fish was seized in the 
beak of the bird long before it reached the water, and with a 
sweep of exquisite grace, on tense wings, fronting a mild breeze, 
the corsair was lifted half a mile into the air, where another aston- 
ishing performance was at once initiated. A bite was taken from 
the body, being torn away by a wringing motion of the head 
which sent the carcass whirling, while the bird masticated the 
morsel in shape for swallowing. Of course the fish began to 
obey the law of falling bodies, and the bird, folding its wings 
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tightly upon its body, dropped swiftly after it. The part bitten off 
being disposed of, another swoop downwards was made, the fish 
seized, and the upward swing repeated, and this process continued 
until the entire carcass was devoured. 

At the time of this visit these frigate-birds were oblivious of 
man's presence and I was so fortunate as to secure this one by a 
well directed shot. It measured eleven feet in alar dimensions 
and weighed eight pounds. Its feet and legs were ridiculously 
small and weak, and viewed as weapons of offense and defense 
could not compare with the talons of the hawk it had robbed 
and terrified. Its head and beak were strong and well developed, 
but by no means superior to those of the other. The terror which 
inspired the hawk was still unaccounted for. In a contest for 
superiority on the ground of physical strength and effectiveness 
of weapons it would have been victorious. The whole case was 
still enveloped in mystery. 

Returning to this locality after the absence of some weeks I 
found the black outlines of the frigate-birds against the sky as 
usual, and soon saw the inevitable hawk over the waters of the 
pass all excitement at the prospect of a dinner. It was the begin- 
ning of March, and in that month the sea-breezes of the vicinity 
are particularly delightful. It is also the breeding season of the 
birds when their plumage is at its best, and they show to best ad- 
vantage. Success always followed any well directed effort of a 
bird to catch a fish in Boca Grande pass, and the hawk soon had 
one. A black corsair at once appeared and captured the booty 
as on the former occasion, while the frightened fisher fled scream- 
ing towards the land. But now a change of programme took place. 
Another long winged creature from the group above appeared in 
front of and facing the frightened hawk which turned seaward at 
once, mingling its note of terror with one of despair. Every effort 
to side off towards home was frustrated by the gliding terror in- 
terposing its bulk in the intended direction, until the victim 
seemed to accept the inevitable and made an attempt to cross the 
gulf. The tormenting enemy then seemed content, and swung 
aloft among its companions. The poor fisherman, rid of the dire 
presence, wheeled on its course for home, and its frenzied flap- 
pings relieved of excessive tension, made very good time, when 
on reaching the very brink of safety, the black wings again ap- 
peared and the whole distressing business was re-enacted with 
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increasing despair in the frightened cry. This went on for more 
than half an hour. Every effort at retreat was intercepted. During 
all the time the hawk kept up an incessant flapping of its wings, 
and its physical endurance was giving way under the protracted 
strain. This was apparent from the changing tone of its scream, 
which varied through all the gamut of despair, from unreasoning 
terror, to supplicating misery. It was the Roman gladiator's 
" Caesar, the dying salute thee," with the ambition left out. 

The frigate-bird at length seemed impatient. It more promptly 
answered the movements of the hawk, and urged compliance with 
greater vigor, and finally introduced a new feature into the proceed- 
ings. Swooping upwards for one hundred feet it turned head fore- 
most, and plunged beneath the hawk, turning completely over as 
it did so, and passing to the front vaulted upwards, and down 
again in the same path, thus describing an elliptical orbit around 
its victim. It swung near the hawk round the lower curve, causing 
upward flight, until at length in an exhausted condition it was in- 
troduced into the company of its tormenters which had been de- 
scending from high levels and were now about four hundred 
yards above the water. Its strength was now well nigh exhausted. 
Its cry was scarcely audible, and it barely had the power of di- 
recting its movements. In whichever way it went, excepting one, 
a black terror confronted it. It could rise unimpeded, but found 
resistance to every other course. It struggled upwards for some 
four hundred yards further, until the distance was so great as to 
make it difficult to keep the movements in the field of the glass, 
when it gave up the task, and rapidly floundered over and over 
through the air, its muscular power exhausted, and its mass sur- 
rendered to the gravitating force. Down it came, the whole half- 
score of enemies circling about it, until it struck the water near 
the beach in the shallows of the offing. The tide was running 
out and the water on the flat not over a foot in depth. 

Supposing the play to be out I was proceeding to examine the 
victim when it was evident that more was to come. The hawk 
was not dead and would at intervals raise its head from beneath 
the water to breathe. It had not strength to submerge its body, 
and with the vital air came a vision of the hovering terror. Down 
went its head with a gurgling murmur, and those black demons 
would alight upon it with their miserable puny feet and push it 
entirely beneath the surface. 

VOL. XX.-— NO. in. x6 
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The vitality of the fish-hawk is something wonderful, for this 
pastime went on for an hour, until at length it was completely 
dead. The body floated to shallow parts in the ebbing tide and 
rested stationary on the bottom, when each bird in turn alighted 
upon it, folded its wings, and rested in perfect quiet for five min- 
utes, when it would rise in the air and a comrade take its turn. 
The appearance of these creatures, while thus employed, was that 
of quietly expecting something which did not happen. I had 
approached to within thirty feet of the dead hawk, but not the 
least attention was given to my presence. The birds always 
alighted with their heads towards the head of the carcass, and 
stood out their time, without making a movement, in a slightly 
crouching attitude, as if to be prepared for what would take place. 
This curious performance lasted for an hour, when, moved by a 
single impulse, they stretched their long pinions and went aloft, 
where they could be seen in their interminable circling flight, 
round and round, and the tragedy was ended. 

The sun was low in the west ; the tide had ceased to flow ; the 
breeze had died away, and everything was tranquil. All nature 
seemed to overflow with love and peace, and yet an awful scene 
had filled those quiet hours. I felt myself in the grasp of some- 
thing infernal. It was as if the guest of Solomon had been con- 
fronted in the garden, in every avenue of escape, by awful death, 
until he had surrendered life after exhausting all the forces of his 
nature to escape his doom. An examination of the carcass re- 
vealed no wounds. It was a case of suicide entirely. But what 
a dreadful motive to commit the deed. 

Through all this tragedy the wings of the frigate-birds were 
motionless, excepting when they were engaged near the water. 
To rise or fall was indifferent to them. When confronting the 
hawks, the contrasted wing-motions of the two birds was con- 
spicuous — one was beating the air rapidly, the other not at all. 
Though afterwards explained, this ability to counteract air resist- 
ance and weight without muscular exertion was then as great a 
riddle as any other part of the work. 

. I remained in that locality for a month, but witnessed no repe- 
tition of this day's tragedy. The frigate-birds occupied the air and 
the hawks fished in the pass undisturbed, or if their prey was 
stolen, they were allowed to escape ; but on returning a year 
afterwards, I witnessed an analogous scene, after waiting for weeks 
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for the event to occur. A hawk, quite differently marked and 
much larger than those usually seen, crossed from the opposite 
key an3 struck a fish from the passing school, which was promptly 
seized by the waiting frigate-bird. The hawk fled in terror, as 
usual, and was confronted by another of the band and, on exam- 
ing the sky, still another, three in all, was seen. After the con- 
fronted hawk had turned, it seemed to lose its terror, its cry 
denoting submission, a sort of querulous surrender to the inevi- 
table. To my surprise, it resumed its fishing, while the rover 
retired. It soon secured another from the teeming waters, for all 
it had to do was to pick it up. This was captured and the scream- 
ing retreat once more arrested. A simple hint was quite enough. 
The slave returned to its task with many an unnoticed murmur, 
until each bandit had secured a feast. The hawk then escaped 
hungry, and disappeared from sight. 

After witnessing this way of getting a living, a black garment 
seemed lifted from nature. The method was so like that practiced 
by man, as shown in history, that it quite contented me. These 
frigate-birds are the banditti of the air. During a residence of 
five years on that coast, I never saw one get an honest living. 
They seem to be the especial favorites of nature, as the cosmical 
force of gravity is placed at their disposal, which is a little like 
giving them the lamp of Aladdin. Small use would it be for a 
creature required to provide its own motive power to sustain 
itself in air, and also that required to fight a battle for life, to 
oppose such odds. The relation to success such combatants 
would stand in would be almost infinity to one. 

A familiar sight along that coast, at all seasons of the year, is 
that of gulls riding on the backs and heads of pelicans and feed- 
ing on the fish from their gullets. There is a good understanding 
between these creatures, and I never saw them quarrel. Some- 
times when fish were scarce and the small intruders wanted all, a 
contest as to which could swallow the most in the shortest time 
took place, to the usual discomfiture of the little ones, who 
never seemed to understand how nor why the food disappeared. 
This scheme of subsistence-supply gave the missing link needed 
to acquit nature of deliberately plotting the torture of her crea- 
tures. Away back in the great secondary age, when reptiles 
navigated the air on wings, the characteristics of a frigate-bird 
may have been initiated. In the life -struggle, habits of the gull 
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were acquired which led the creature, then neither frigate-bird nor 
gull, to get its food by association with some messmate more able 
to procure it. Then these two forms diverged from the common 
ancestor, acquiring new traits from new environments. As the 
frigate-birds gained dominion of the air, they also gained domin- 
ion of species of fish-hawks, which became enslaved by them. 
But the hawks also diverged into other species, one or more of 
which retained the terror, but not the discipline, and, when com- 
manded, would not comply, through sheer ignorance of the nature 
of the demand. When the birds met with a specimen of this 
branched stock, they urged obedience with such vigor as to result 
in the death of their unfortunate victim. Then the old ancestral 
habit, which may be had outlived a thousand generations, comes 
into play, and they stand on the dead body, in pure friendship, 
waiting to be fed ! What do they know of the mystery of death ? 
The only weak place is where the branching hawk forgot the duty 
of fishing for its master, but not the terror of its presence. But 
then fear is what prompts it to escape from an enemy and thereby 
save its life, so that this emotion would properly survive the 
other. 

:o: 

A STUDY OF GARDEN LETTUCE. 

BY E. L. STURTEVANT, M.D. 

AT the New York Agricultural Experiment station, in 1885, 
eighty-three distinct varieties of lettuce were grown under 
nearly two hundred names. These lettuces present to the on- 
looker three distinct form-species, the lanceolate-leaved, the Cos 
and the cabbage. It is a pertinent inquiry as to whether these 
form-species are of distinct origin or have been produced by cul- 
tivation within recent times, and we hence offer a succinct ac- 
count of our historical investigations. 

The lanceolate-leaved form is represented with us by one vari- 
ety only, the deer's tongue, introduced as a seedsman's novelty in 
1883. The type of this form is perhaps referred to by Pliny, lib. 
xix, c. 38, " prseterea longi et angusti intubi similis," as this plant 
of ours has a chiccory-like appearance in some stages of its 
growth. It is certainly mentioned by Bauhin 1 in 162 1, and cred- 
ited in his synonomy to Castor, 1585 ; and is figured by Bauhin 2 

1 Pinax, ed. of 1621. 
2 Prodromos, ed. of 1671, 



